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SAMPLES OF EARLY KOREAN ART 


Ancient bas-relief of Bodhisattva 
at Sokkulam, near Kyongju. 


Bronze Statue of Maitreya-Buddha, 
in Seoul. Date 6th century, A. D. 


Kwannon on a floating island. Mural painting at Yutjomsa 
Monastery. Date about 15th century 
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Severance Hospital Meets Her Cuts And How! 


D. B. AvISON, M. D. 


(Hospital Superintendent, Severance Hospital, Seoul, Korea.) 
¥ 


BAW ince VISITING Severance Hospital 


: these days would scarcely get the 
oe idea that we were suffering from the 
Ny depression. Most of the hallways 
and a number of the rooms have been so 
repainted as to make them look better than in 
our most prosperous days. Yet this year we 
have had cuts aggregating over ¥30,000, not 
to speak of anticipated decreases in earnings 
of almost an equal amount. 

In preparing the budget for this year the 
committee in charge anticipated the decreases 
in earnings and provided for them in a number 
of ways, such as decreasing the size of the 
staff, allowing no increases in salaries even 
where they were due, employing medical in- 
ternes without salary and in other non-person- 
al economies. ; 

We have grown almost accustomed to the 
notes which come at irregular intervals from 
the various mission treasurers saying, “ We 
regret that we are forced to cut our contribu- 
tion to Severance,’’ etc., but we got a really 
honest-to-goodness shock when a cable came 
announcing that Mr. Severance would not be 
able to give us this year our annual grant of 
$10,000. Those of you who know Dr. O. R. 
Avison know that we have a smiling President 
so that our staff, which through the years has 
caught some of his optimism, was not as dis- 
couraged as it might have been and everyone 
set to work to think out Low we might over- 


come what seemed a real tragedy. Believing 
that “‘all things work together for good to 
them that love the Lord,” we knew this would 
be for our good and that there must be a way 
out. We also knew that ‘‘faith without works 
is dead,” and so got busy. 

Foreign and Korean members of the staff 
got together in separate groups and prayed 
over and discussed the matter. The first 
thing noticed was that the budget committee 
had been wise enough to prepare the budget 
on a normal exchange rate so that the $10,000 
cut amounted to ¥20,000 and not ¥30,000 as it 
might well have been. However,.. with other 
cuts and expected future cuts we knew we 
must raise at least ¥30,000. This could only 
be effected by both a reduction in expendi- 
tures and an increase in earnings, the latter a 
very difficult thing considering the general 
economic depression affecting all of our 
patients. 


The first action was a voluntary contribution 
of 10% onall salaries of ¥50.00 per month or 
over, both among Koreans and foreigners. 
This yielded ¥10,000. Next the budget com- 


mittee got together and by cutting the staff 


further, by cutting out all money for research 
work, much money for magazines and books, 
all money for repairs and general upkeep, and 
in other ways such as closing the Isolation 


- and Tubercular hospital, a further saving of 


¥18,000 was made. Those left on the staff 
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- cheerfully undertook the added burdens and 
those discharged all left without complaint. 
The balance of ¥2,000 was put down to ‘‘Local 
Contributions’”’ and we felt that we could 
count on local friends to contribute this 
amount. To increase our earnings it was 
realized that both the clinics and hospitals 
must be made more attractive to attract better 
class patients. Unfortunately there was no 
money for this but we had no doubt that it 
would come. 

Now, how about results ? 

The local foreign community within a month 
had contributed over ¥1,500 and the balance 
of nearly ¥500 has all come in. . 

Several of the doctors and nurses undertook 

to paint and re-decorate their own clinics, in- 
cluding the rcoms and hallways and the main 
entrance to the clinics. The painting became 
infectious and a number of our foreign patients 
undertook to paint a room. So far the hall- 
ways, seven patients’ rooms, one diet kitchen 
and the children’s floor sun-porch have been 
renovated, as well as all of the clinics and hall 
on one floor of the dispensary. There are yet 

a large number of rooms to be done. It takes 
about $10.00 or ¥40.00 to do a room. Inci- 
dentally, the painter himself caught the fever 
and painted one room at his own expense ! 

Readers may be interested in knowing how 
some of the gifts have come in. Five illustra- 
tions will suffice. 

The Second Presbyterian Church of Indiana- 
polis found themselves with a surplus in their 
charity account and sent us $300.00. Whoever 


heard of a surplus in these hard times ! 

The ladies of the Schenectady, New York, 
Presbyterial, unknown to us, had set up an 
endowment last year for a ward in Severance 
and sent us the first interest amounting to 
$25.77. 

The other day a tourist asked to be shown 
through the hospital and the writer, who was 
just leaving, volunteered to do it. After ten 
minutes, during which only a very small part 
of the hospital had been seen, the tourist said 
he was in a hurry and must go, gave me 
¥100.00 and refused a receipt saying it was 
from an anonymous giver. I’ve shown hun- 
dreds through Severance but up till this time 
had never received anything better than com- 
pliments. 

A Korean gentleman, believing the time 
opportune to start an endowment for charity 
work, contributed ¥2,000 for this purpose. 

A missionary friend sent ¥5,000 interest 
from an insurance account, to complete the 
new operating suite which has been waiting 
idle and unfinished for three years for just 
such an amount to make it useful. 

The improvements in appearance and morale 
have also increased receipts, as predicted, so 
that after five months we are ¥4,000 ahead 
of anticipated receipts from patients. 

Surely the silver and gold are the Lord’s 
and He will not see us fail. Severance craves 
your prayers to keep this, the only Christian 
Medical School in Korea, open for the Master’s 
service, 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


_ 
° 


this year? . 


Shee OS Re CSRS 


Why the use of ibaa has iRnaeeca as use of an for Behieies in Koréait 7 
About the eae number of uses to which the native Korean paper in put ? 
What is the life’s ambition of the average Confucian scholar ? *e 
That the floods are still a vital problem in Manchuria ? 

The results of a six-weeks’, Evangelistic Tent Campaign in Banal ines summer ? “7 
The spccial features of Korean art as compared with that of China? ... 


How much Severance Hospital has lost from income by reason of cuts se 


(page 199) 
(page 201) 
(page 204) 
(page 207) 
(page 211) 
(page 215) 
(page 217) 


meen eee 
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Some Products of Korea 
Mrs, R. K. SmitH 


Tea 
Q ASKING MY first Korean cook the 


name for coffee I was given ‘“Kappie 
cha,” but I know Koreans could not 
j—@p pronounce our “f” so he was merely 
giving me our own English word back again. 
No, he insisted it was good Korean, so I tried 
him on tea. Oh, that was ‘Tea cha,’ an- 
other perfectly good Korean word. So after 
all these years I have sat me down with en- 
cyclopedia and botany and the old “Korea Ma- 
gazine” and done some investigating, tea 
leading me on to tobacco as both are linked 
together in a strange way. 

Just back from a visit to northern Korea 
where I heard ‘‘t” for “ch” on every hand, 
and reading that the Amoy dialect in China 
has the same variation, it is easy enough to 
see that we have taken our word ‘‘tea” from 
the Amoy 7’2a and not from the Cha of the 
rest of China. So my cook was really giving 
me two Oriental words meaning the same 
thing in tea cha. 

According to legend the virtues of tea were 
discovered by a Chinese emperor as early as 
2737 B. Cc. Another legend says it was in- 
troduced from India by an ascetic on a mis- 
sionary expedition, the year being 643 A. D. 
At any rate it wasin common use and a tax 

_ was levied on it in 793 A. D. It must have had 
years of popularity before that, for it was in- 
troduced into Korea by Queen Suntuk, who 
built the astronomical tower in Kyungju dur- 
ing her reign over Scilla from 632 to 647 A. D, 
Two hundred years later the first seeds were 
brought back by a Korean envoy to the court 
of the Tangs and they flourished in the Chiri 
hills. By 1124 A. D. a Chinese author says 
the Koreans had become a tea drinking people 
and made many varieties of beautiful teapots. 

But something happened. In 1470 A.D. a 
scholar magistrate sent to the Chiri district 
could find but one small patch of tea in the 


Umchun temple grounds. He proved the soil 
and climate to be still propitious by growing 
large fields of it again but there are few re- 
ferences to tea in any book of Jater date, that I 
have, so something must have taken its place 
in life and literature. 


Tobacco 


Was that something tobacco ? 

Whereas tea was being sent from China to 
English through Dutch traders about 1616 A.D. 
tobacco was that very year introduced into 
Korea from England through Japan, no doubt 
by the Portuguese, but the courtiers of good 
Queen Bess were certainly responsible for the 
popularizing of the weed, which flourished in 
whatsoever land it entered despite all edicts 
and pronouncements against it. 

In Korea the father of a crown princess was 
the first to use it and by 1639 A. D. it was used 
by everyone. The Korean word tam bai seems 
to be a shortening of the names of the Chinese 
characters as used by the Japanese, tam bak 
kwai, the word in Japanese botanies being 
ta ba ko. When first introduced the price 
was ten thousand cash fora half pound but 
soon the merchant growers procured enough 
seed and it became quite common. At first 
only waste land was used but soon rice land. 
was taken in such amount that statesmen were 
appalled and sought to have such wastage 
stopped by royal edict. The Korean ruler 
was no more successful than His Highness 
King James who in 1618 A. D. thought to break 
up a pernicious habit by writing a pamphlet 
against it. 

Today tea is well enough liked by Koreans 
when served in foreign homes and at special 
gatherings, though by the way they pile in 
sugar it is not the tea taste they crave; but one 
can hardly call them a tea drinking people, 
though sandwiched between nations that are 
tea topers. But tobacco is another story. 
One finds it everywhere, in every state and on 
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every breath. A book published by the Bank 
of Chosen several years ago lists the various 
sorts of plants introduced by Japanese agri- 
cultural experts into the districts which had 
previously grown the best native, or more 
properly, naturalized, stock. The expansion 
in production is not to be wondered at when 
one sees the increase in consumption on every 
hand. Tobacco has heen a government mo- 
‘-nopoly since 1921, and it is one of the chief 
sources of revenue, producing in 1930 Yen 
2,313,000. The largest factories are in Taiku 
and Seoul, each having a producing capacity 
of a thousand million cigarettes annually; 
rather different from the home cured tobacco 
once smoked by the tiny thumbleful in Korean 
pipes. Beinga user of neither tea nor tobacco 
I leave it to others to decide which gained 
the better of that exchange in 1616—the East 


or the West ? 
Hemp Cloth 


The hand-made cloth of our great grand- 
mothers’ day is but a faint memory, with a 
treasured towel or two to refresh it, but never 
have I seen one of my own people make the 
cloth. Like a blue haze on a sea of green 
fioats the remembrance of the only field of 
flax Iever saw and that was by the side of a 
young walnut grove on a Kansas farm just 
started by Ohio folk. 

So the home manufacture of Korean fabrics 
strikes an atavistic chord and the first pic- 
tures are still fresh in my mind, though it has 
been years since the first field of hemp was 
watched from the fertilizing stage, through 
the harvest and to the finished cloth. It was 
from our hilltop overlooking the valley of the 
Nak Tong River that we watched the ant-like 
lines of men wending their way from the 
village to the east out on the broad plain 
south of us. And in the richer herbage 
of certain evenly spaced spots we could 
distinguish until the harvest the places where 
they dumped their odorous loads. The hemp 
field grew all through the barley season and 
all through the rice season so no wonder the 
great green mound towered above.the other 


greens. The stalks on the edge were short 
but towards the center it was necessary to 
push higher and higher to reach the light, six 
or eight feet above, for the mass of deeply 
lobed serrated leaves make a thick covering 
of darkness. These tall stems are angular 
and rough. 

When stripped of their branches the bundles 
are ready for their fiery trial. At the edge 
of a stream just under our hill to the west the 
great pit was dug, stones heated in the 
bottom, then the bundles were put in and 
covered with earth to retain the steam as water 
was thrown over the red-hot stones. After 
this steaming the softened fibre can be strip- 
ped off the smooth round inner stalk, which 
makes excellent fences and a good filler be- 
tween the rafters before the house is thatch- 
ed. The fibre is put in hanks for the women 
to shred by hand. They are coarser and 
more brittle than flax and the woven cloth is 
very coarse and seldom bleached, but it makes 
splendid garments which stand away from the 
body in the steamy days of summer. 


The hemp is an annual but the grass from 
which Korean grass cloth is made is a perennial 
sending up a number of straight shoots from 
the underground root stalk. They grow to the 
same height as hemp and need the same light, 
loamy soil with plenty of moisture. If al- 
ternate dry and rainy pericds occur the 
fibre is weakened by the resulting irregulari- 
ties. After the small green flowers begin to 
form seed it is cut and stripped of leaves and 
branches and the fibre stripped off by hand, a 
long tedious precess. The fibre is very strong 
and resists atmospheric changes. It is woven 
with more care after the long spliced strands 
are bleached with wood ashes and the result- 
ing cloth is beautifully lustrous when the 
fibres have been beaten flat. In various 
shades of tan, or bleached to snowy whitness, 
it makes the cool, shimmery garments that 
send back the rays of the sun. It is easily 
dyed for the young ladies and the kiddies, who 
are not yet ready to assume the funereal 
yellowish white shades. 
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But alas, it has one great fault! Garments 
made of it crack easily where folded and the 
hard beating of the ironing sticks shortens 
the life of the garment to one season. Yet 
women’s skirts and men’s long flowing robes 
must show the creased oblongs as religiously 
as any western dandy must have his trouser 
crease, and this ironing crease is retained by 
the folding of the garment to go back in the 
chest between wearings. The most famous 
paradox of Korea has been the emergence 
from a low mud-walled hut of the gentleman 
of the house, a shining one crowned with 
dignity. But the satiny sheen, the strut and the 
gentle waving of the fan, are no longer pos- 
sible for the short black-coated, tight trouser- 
ed student or business man, and the women 
are buying the imported muslins more and 
more so that by and by the lovely grass-cloth 
will have passed away. 


Cotton 


Cotton is a beautiful plant, with its various 
shaded hibiscus-like flowers and Christmasy 
fluff balls, but after seeing the crops of our 
Sunny South, the scrawny upland fields of 
Korea look pretty poor. Lowland cotton 
has its mass of rich green leaves and fair 
quantities of bolls but the introduction of 
a better American variety by the Japanese 
will no doubt increase the output. Though 
cotton has been grown here for five hundred 
years there has never been enough to clothe 
the people. Much of it is used for padding 
their winter clothing and comforts. There 
are districts out on the west coast where 
cotton can not be grown, so as winter ap- 
proaches long lines of white clad women, 
with huge white bundles on their heads, 
can be seen returning from inland market 
towns. The padding is cleaned and fluffed 
over and over again but it does wear out and 
get lost through holes in the garment, and 
children have a way of needing larger clothes 
year by year, so cotton is always in demand 
when chill winds blow. A larger acreage 
would greatly increase the work of women 


and children for it is they who pick the crop 
into their voluminous tucked up skirts. They 
use it for towels, couch covers, cushions, men’s 
suits, in particular a variety spun from old 
padding is used for anything where strength 
is the main consideration. Several years ago 
there was a ‘‘back to home products” move- 
ment but some of the noisiest exponents went 
about clad in imported muslin! Modern 
machinery for ginning with electricity or other 
mechanical motive power will help, for it 
is a task to gin with the little old wooden 
rollers like a clothes wringer. The rollers 
were geared in opposite directions and they 
tear the seeds out of their downy nest 
with such awful screeching that one instinc- 
tively looks up to see an imaginary flock of 
wild geese. Yet only a small pile of fluff at 
the end of a long day! 


Silk 

Silk is a very important textile, any and all 
grades and colors are worn by those who can 
afford them. Considering the care taken of 
the pretty garments they are not so very ex- 
pensive. A girl’s trousseau costs a great deal 
but the style of garments changes so little, 
and even though the matron grows a bit 
stouter, waist lines are adjustable, so the 
pretty things last a life time. At the end of 
along day our young dandy of a cook would 
don a pale blue coat and go through the 
village as a gentleman of leisure. A dip in 
the dye pot and some remaking changed it into 
anew coat for the next year. 
~ Years ago Dr. Underwood found an old 
farmer of the back hills wearing silk trousers 
of such strength that they were the cheapest 
material he could use. Korean pongee has no 
filler and where a reasonably narrow width is 
suitable it is much better than Chinese 
pongee. Some of the missionaries still have 
heavy all silk pongee suits woven by the 
school industrial dept. fifteen years ago. 

All fancy silks are of Chinese origin and are 
rather expensive when brought in regularly, 
Japanese silks are very good. Oriental 
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merchants will sell just what one wants 
even it means splitting a piece lengthwise 
for so many ties and collars. On the whole 
where one has the money for the original 
outlay silks are not an extravagance. Silk 
garments are always lined and thus saved 
from the soiling that rots western garments. 
And where the manufacturing process is 
carried on in the home from “seed-card” to 
sewn coat, Koreans deserve their finery. 
There is nothing more facinating than the 
growth of the silkworms even though they 
take more care than the most exacting new 
born babe (for they never sleep) and their 
final self is entombed in a silken shroud. 

Vast quantities of cocoons are sold to the 
filature factories but more are unreeled over 
steaming rice kettles and spun out on rickety 
wooden wheels, and woven on looms set up in 
the very rooms where the worms ate the mul- 
berry leaves night and day in such unbeliev- 
able quantities that local fields of grafted 
white mulberies were cut to the ground and 
the common red mulberry striped of its leaves, 
before the harassed owners went to the hills 
for wild plants. Five or six times in twenty- 
four hours the tray must be filled, cleaned 
and filled again, for if the worm goes hungry 
the silk will not be good. What joy when 
yellowing feet show they are ready to spin ! 
Faithful slaves of our vanity but making 
slaves of their keepers ! 


Paper 


Paper can be classed as a textile in Korea 
for itis put to so many uses. It takes the 
place of curtains and carpets, raincoats, 
handkerchiefs, fine cord, tobacco-sacks ; shoes 
are made of twisted cords of paper as 
well as very fine “Panama” hats, umbrella 
covers, hat covers, waterproof coverings for 
bundles—but the list seems endless. So many 
uses are found for the highly prized tough 
Korean paper, thick or thin, oiled or unoiled, 
that it formed the greater part of the tribute 
carried to China during the long centuries of 
vassalage. It is made from the bark of the 


Broussonetia papyrifera, a small mulberry- 
like tree belonging to the same nettle family 
as the hemp and elm, the same tree that 
furnishes the Hawaian tapa and kapa cloth. 
Nothing can equal it for toughness and 
transparency and its ability to eat up oil for 
waterproofing. 

Heavy oiled paper for floors wears a life- 
time under the polishing of padded feet, and 
umbrellas withstand the heaviest downpours. 
The processes of manufacture are carried on 
in small establishments but a whole hillside is 
necessary for drying the sheets. Paper as fine 
and soft as silk and as heavy as felt are the 
same in substance—just a difference in the 
number of dippings into the vat of fibrous 
liquid. So strong are the fibres that it is 
difficult to tear it across the grain and only a 
jagged tear can be made lengthwise. Nor 
does it seem to alter with age. An old book 
with almost tissue-like pages is still wholly 
intact after three centuries of use. India paper 
is no finer. Sheets of oiled paper are often 
used instead of rubber sheets on hospital beds 
and they stand months of constant use. So it 
is not much wonder that we appreciate the 
value of the famous Korean paper as a textile 
substitute. 


Horse-hair Hats 


Horse-hair was once much used in Korea. 
No gentleman but had a head-band, an inner 
cap and an outer stiff hat made of bamboo and 
horsehair, and especially learned men and high 
Officials added fancy hats with winged ears to 
their wardrobes. These works of art are 
so rare nowadays that we notice them, even to 
the exterit of counting them in church, for 
razor and clippers have shorn the Korean of 
his top-knot, and feather-weight hats have lost 
their anchor-post. When the nation was in 
mourning for its last emperor, black hats were 
covered with white paper to save the expense 
of buying the white mourning hats, and some 
had just tiny circles of white to show their 
intentions just as we wear a circling band in 
lieu of mourning garb. 
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Because the Korean headgear connoted so 
many degrees of social distinction and aca- 
demic degrees and official office, the value of 
the hat was altogether out of proportion to its 
bulk or weight. None of these hats were 
ever of any practical use. They were no 
protection against sun or rain or bitter wind. 
A fur-lined, black silk, topless hood was put 
on underneath the little hat in too cold weather 
and ear muffs of fur were used. Women use 
a white band with upturned ends at the back, 
a fur-lined hood a bit more ornate than their 
lord’s or just put an apron or quilt over their 
heads. School girls use a knitted shawl of 
gay colors, school boys the universal battered 
cap, and kiddies fancy silk embroidered bon- 
nets or knit stocking caps. Felt hats and cloth 
caps are worn by the modern adult, while the 


coolie sticks to his towel or helmet of knitted 
wool. So the glory of horse-hair is departed ! 
Gunny sacks seem the style for country school 
boys as a combination cap, coat and raincoat 
and up-to-the minute top coats are worn by 
the dandy. 

Horse-hair hats of gossamer daintiness and 
flowing robes fitted the leisure and dignity of 
old Korea; the present hodge-podge of dress 
looks as though the nation had visited an 
American rummage sale and selected things 
both old and new to cover their restless 
limbs ; cloaks to cover their modern sins and 
hats to protect heads filled with all sorts of 
notions struggling to find coherent expression. 
It is this which has urged me thus to describe 
the fabrics that have made the warp and woof 
of the old life. 


Toksooni’s Thankofferin g 


A Story for Children 
D. M. BLACK, M. D. 


A ‘t ee WAS a little Korean girl and 
nine years old. She did not have a 
very happy life for her father was 
only a laborer and could not earn 

L much money. Their house, with its 
walls of plastered mud and roof of thatched 
straw, was small and uncomfortable, though 
Toksooni’s mother kept it beautifully clean in- 
side. But worst of all, Toksooni was ugly, 
she had been born with a large hare-lip which 
completely spoiled her face. The other chil- 
dren were not always kind and sometimes 
made fun of poor Toksooni’s ugly face so that 
she had grown very shy and seldom went far 
away from her own home. 

She had never attended school but last 
summer two little neighbor girls, who were 
Christians, had taken her with them to attend 
the Daily Vacation Bible School which was 
held in the church. There they played games, 
learned to make interesting things from folded 
paper and listened to stories of the great God 
who dwells up in Heaven, and of Jesus who 


once lived on earth and who especially loves 
little children. Toksooni thou ght that those 
two weeks were the happiest days of her life. - 

One day the foreign teacher went with the 
Biblewoman to visit homes in the town. They. 
called at the home next door to Toksooni’s and 
went in to sit on the clean floor and have a 
visit. Toksooni saw them going in and was. 
very much interested. Quietly she walked 
around until she was opposite the open door 
and could look in. 

The teacher happened to turn around and 
saw her standing there. “Who is that little 
girl ?’ she asked. , 

“Oh, that is poor little Toksooni,’’ replied 
the lady of the house, “she lives next door. 
Is it not too bad that she is so ugly ?” 

‘‘Have they ever taken her to see the doc- 
tor ?” asked the teacher, “I think he could pro- 
bably help her.” 

“T do not know,” replied the friend, ‘‘but if 
you wish we could go and ask her mother.”’ 

So they went over together to Toksooni’s 
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house. Her mother said that they had often 
thought of taking her to the hospital to see if 
anything could be done but they had always 
been so poor that they had no money to spare 
and had not liked to go with no money to 
offer to the doctor. 

The foreign teacher told her that at the 
Mission Hospital kind friends in Canada sent 
money to help those that were too poor to pay 
themselves, and she promised that she would 
speak to the doctor about Toksooni. So finally 
the mother promised that she would take her 
to the hospital the very next day. 

When they arrived they found that the doc- 
tor was expecting them. He said that he 
was quite sure that an operation would make 
Toksooni’s face look very much better—almost 
as pretty as all the other little girls around— 
but that she would have to a brave girl and 
stay in the hospital for several days. 

So she was taken to another part of the 
hospital, given a bath ina great big tub, and 
put to bed in the middle of the afternoon in a 
bed which was not flat on the floor like the 
beds in Toksooni’s home but stood high up on 
four legs. It was rather lonely when her 
mother had to leave but there was a nice 
friendly woman in the next bed and there was 
a kind Korean nurse to look after her. 

The next morning Toksooni was taken to 
another room all painted white where the 
doctor and several nurses were waiting. First 
they gathered around the table where she lay 
and prayed that God would help them while 
they operated, and make her lip entirely 
well. Then she had to smell some rather 
umpleasant medicine and soon went off to 
sleep. 

When she woke up again she was back in 
the high bed and her face felt so sore and 
uncomfortable. But she remembered what 
the doctor had said and kept very quiet and 
did not cry, because she could feel that the 
great big split in her upper lip had been joined 
together and if she had cried. she might have 


broken it apart again. After a while the 
nurse came and gave her some milk carefully 
with a spoon so that she did not have to open 
her sore mouth very wide. 

After a week she was well enough to return 
home. The doctor said she had been a very 
good girl and helped splendidly, so that the 
operation had been successful and her face 
would be ever so much better looking just as 
soon as all the swelling had gone away. 

And the doctor was right! And Toksooni 
was so happy! Now she could play with the 
other children and they never teased her or 
made fun of her. She said that every Sunday 
she would go to Sunday School and learn more 
about Jesus, because it was for Jesus’ sake 
that the hospital had been built to help the sick 
and unfortunate. 

Several months later Thanksgiving Day 
came around and, though it was not Sunday, a 
service was held in the church to which all the 
Sunday School children were asked to come. 
It was decorated with flowers and fruits; 
there was a special choir to sing special 
thanksgiving hymns and the little children 
from the kindergarten sang two action songs. 

Then the minister preached a sermon, but 
Toksooni could not understand it all as it was 
chiefly intended for the grown-ups. At the 
end of it he said, ‘“This is Thanksgiving Day. 
We have gathered to thank God for all His 
goodness to us during the past year. We are 
going to take a collection which will be used 
to help the very poor people of our neighbor- 
hood. Will all those who would like one of 
the special envelopes for the collection please 
hold up their hands. God has been good to 
us, let us good to others.” 

Toksooni eagerly held up her hand and 
when she received her envelope she slipped 
into it two pennies. It was not very much but 
her home was very poor and even though it 
was very little it was her gift to God because 
she knew that He had been very good to her. 
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KYUNG Dok Har, Pu. D. 


I 


aN THE PRE-ADMINISTRATIVE early 
f; days of the Great Prince Regent, last 
of the strong rulers of the Li dynasty, 
some eighty years ago, Mr. Topknot, a 
youthful Confucian scholar, was spending his 
days in study with two friends at a secluded 
monastery. It was a fashionable thing to do 
for youths of aristocratic class with sufficient 
means to live in monasteries where, amidst 
healthful air and quiet surroundings they 
could pursue their studies undisturbed. One 
winter evening when the wind was partic- 
ularly severe, the aged and learned abbot who 
looked over their studies retired somewhat 
earlier than usual. The three youths, having 
finished their lessons, with sleepy eyes sat 
against the sliding screens in the comfortably 
heated study room which also served for their 
bed chamber. And they listened to the winds 
outside, which alternately boomed in great, 
long gusts and whistled sharply in the strong 
gale. 

They were lonely and had nowhere to go 
and so they beguiled the time by telling 
stories. They told so many of luck and of 
adventure that there were few left untold in 
their memory. From telling stories they 
gradually passed on to telling their wishes. 
The three youths were all about the same age, 
and had also about the same chances of 
success in life, but for the fact that the 
youngest of the trio was born of a concubine 
by a noble father, which was a serious 
handicap to him in this country of rigid caste 
system in those days, when noble descent 
counted first among qualifications for an 
honorable career, and a concubine’s son was 
doomed to discount from the hour of his 
birth. 

Mr. Topknot, eldest of the trio, first declared 
his wishes. He wished to become a learned 


scholar and to enjoy his life quietly in a 
beautiful smiling village, with enough means 
not to worry about immediate wants; to share 
with a few sympathetic friends an occasional 
drink and to sing over the seven-stringed 
zither. Such wishes were characteristic 
enough of a large class of Koreans who either 
by temperament or by upbringing were not fit 
to lead a life of strenuous activity. The 
second of the trio, the son of noble parents, 
said that he wished to enter politics, to rise in 
the hierarchy through quick promotions till he 
sat. at the top of it; to rule the people with 
benevolence and to bring the king honors, 
riches and glory. This was all in full accord 
with the spirit and the style in which all 
Koreans who had political ambitions expressed 
themselves. 

But the third of the trio, son of a concubine 
by a noble father, sat silent with his mouth 
accurately shut. His friends were curious 
about him and repeatedly urged him to declare 
his wishes. Then he replied that his wishes 
were greatly different from theirs, and that. 
they ought not to hear them. At this 
declaration their curiosity was heightened, 
and they kept on asking more eagerly than 
before. Whereupon he said at last somewhat 
reluctantly :— 

“T was born, unfortunately, in this little hole 
of a country which I find too small to contain 
myself. I hope therefore to become a king of 
the underground-world where I shall find a 
larger realm for self-expression.” 

His two friends refused to take this 
declaration seriously. They laughed and 
teased and called him ‘His Majesty the king 
of the Dark Forest.” It was past midnight. 
The tallow candle light flickered and died of 
exhaustion, and the three youths lay side by 
side under thick quilts and soon forgot every 
thing in sleep. 
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II 


Afterwards, the first two of the trio became 
as they had wished, aud once in a great while 
they heard of each other. But nothing was 
heard further of the third; no one seemed to 
know even his whereabouts. The second of 
the trio, son of a rich and powerful noble, 
quickly passed from one lucrative office to 
another, and was promoted to the Gov- 
ernorship of North Province. Mr. Topknot, 
first of the trio, also became nearly as he had 
wished. But he was far poorer than he 
wished to be, so that he could not get much 
pleasure out of the retired life. He became 
a typical Confucian scholar, learned and 
impractical, chatty and lazy, and forever 
improvident. Old friends deserted him one 
after another, and new friends were too poor 
to lend him any pecuniary assistance. So he 
thought of paying a visit to the Governor 
who, remembering their old friendship in the 
days of study at the Buddhist monastery, 
might help him. But the idea of visiting an 
old friend with such an end in view was 
distasteful and made him feel uneasy. 

After much hesitation, Mr. Topknot finally 
chose a propitious day and set out upon his 
journey. In those days when taking care of 
public highways was nobody’s business in 
particular in the whole country, a trip to 
North Province was nearly a week’s journey by 
horse. As Mr. Topkhot walked on foot, with 
the typical Confucian scholar’s gait, which 
was 2 cross between walking and a dancing 
master’s performance, it took fully ten days, 
before he reached half the way. One sunny 
early morning he was approaching the 
outskirts of Diamond Mountains, admiring the 
famous “Twelve Thousand Serrated Peaks” 
from afar, when he was suddenly greeted at a 
lonely pass by a tall footman with a horse. 

The footman said witha bow: “Sir, by the 
command of His Excellency, my Master, I 
have been waiting here for you. His Excel- 
lency desires to have the pleasure of your 
company.” 

Mr. Topknot asked who “His Excellency” 


was and where he lived. 

The footman again bowed low and gently 
replied as faithful servants in the old days 
used to do: “Sir, he is your friend, and is 
waiting not very far from here.” 

The footman urged him to mount the horse. 
Mr. Topknot, thinking that, perhaps, it was 
the Governor who was waiting for him ahead, 
obeyed. His mind was so fully pre-occupied 
with anticipations of pleasure in meeting with 
the Governor that he could think of no other 
Excellency who was at the same time his 
friend and it seemed for the moment like an 
agreeable surprise. But no sooner had he 
mounted the horse than it flew like a bird 
through woods and dales and many strange 
looking places utterly deserted by human 
beings. 

They had travelled about half a day through 
this region, but still “His Excellency” did not 
appear. Then the footman, without a word, 
stopped the horse and drew out a dish of 
dried cooked rice and a bottle of drink from 
his bag, telling Mr. Topknot to eat and drink, 
which he did. After a brief rest he was 
asked to continue the journey. When he 
again asked where they were going and who 
“His Excellency’? was, the footman replied 
just as he did before: “Sir, he is your old 
friend, and is waiting not very far from 
here.” 


They travelled and travelled without a rest 
or even a word. Towards evening they came 
to another tall footman with a horse anda 
torch. But still “His Excellency,” whoever he 
was, did not present himself. The two foot- 
men exchanged glances. When Mr. Topknot 
again inquired where they were going, and 
who ‘“‘His Excellency” was, he was answered 
by the new footman just as the first footman 
had done, His curiosity now changed to 
alarm lest some evil design was intended upon 
him. But knowing that he had nothing 
valuable with him and that there was no 
possible way of escape in that obscure region, 
he decided to wait and see. 

The footmen drew out of their bags dishes 
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of dried cooked rice and bottles of drink, and 
told him to eat and drink. Tired and 
frightened, he could eat nothing, he only 
drank a couple of bottles. After a brief rest, 
when it was already dark, the new footman 
lighted the torch and led the way. They 
travelled all night through the forests. The 
monotony of their journey was broken only 
by an cccasional encounter with wild animals 
that crossed their way, and the rush of 
waterfalls from uncertain directions. To- 
wards morning they reached a dark forest, 
darker than any that they had passed the day 
before, and through the middle of the forest a 
streamlet flowed away in leisurely motion. 
Half a mile up they lighted upon a cozy little 
village containing probably not more than two 
hundred houses. The houses were mostly 
thatched with straw; a few tile-roofed ; and 
when looked at from afar, they were in 
no wise different from any other village 
houses of the same character. But the 
nearer they were approached the more their 
charm increased. What looked like straw- 
thatched mud-hovels from afar turned out 
to be miniature palaces with red gates in 
front, and stone and clay walls round about 
them. 
III 


Mr. Topknot was led through the triple red 
gates of ‘‘His Excellency’s’’ palace which 
successively separated the inner quarters 
from the outer. When he had reached the 
inmost quarter, some one grasped his shoulder 
and greeted him with an almost roaring voice: 
“Hallo, Scholar! Nearly thirty years since we 
parted at the monastery !” 

He was nearly six feet tall and had broad 
shoulders and forehead, small flashing eyes 
and flowing beard. He wore a general’s hat 
and uniform: the dark-brown horse-hair hat 
with a high cone on the top and bead-string 
ties under ; the blue silk robe and the red belt 
with amber and jade inlaid; and the black 
embroidered silk shoes. At first the Con- 
fucian scholar was too much confused to re- 
cognize the speaker. When he had recovered 


his senses he recognized that he was the 
missing member of the old trio who had been 
studying at the ancient monastery. Mr. 
Topknot tried to make light of his fright and 
croaked: “How do you do, O King? Ever 
since we parted at the monastery, I have been 
wondering what became of you. So now you 
have come to this !” 

His host Jaughed with evident good hum- 
our and replied: ‘“Didn’t I tell you that I 
would become a king some day?” And he 
led Mr. Topknot into a spacious hall and in- 
troduced him to a group of scholar-soldiers 
whose personal dignity and conversational 
ability greatly astonished him. Soon the 
pages brought in a simple breakfast. There 
was none of the sensuous enjoyments and 
barbarous splendour that usually accompanied 
wealth and power. Indeed, the only article 
of enjoyment which they freely allowed them- 
selves was wine, of which there were several 
kinds: some made from chrysanthemum, others 
from lotus leaves, and still others from 
ginseng. 

His Excellency was all kindness and 
generosity. He personally locked after Mr. 
Topknot’s comfort. He spoke of their youth- 
ful days with childlike delight. He asked his 
friend’s plan of journey and advised him not 
to visit the man whom he was going to 
see. He was a man of many-sided interests. 
He discussed the realism of Hei-Won the 
painter and Yon-Abm the author. He freely 
distributed startling remarks on calligraphy, 
and the like, of which every Confucian scholar 
of respectable standing must have, at least, 
some smattering knowledge. 

But as to what he was doing in that Dark 
Forest, whether that was really the under- 
ground-world of which he had wished to be 
the king; above all, how did he know in ad- 
vance that Mr. Topknot was coming that way 
to visit the Governor of North Province, and 
what did he mean by bringing him there,— 
these were all utter mysteries to Mr. Tcpknot. 
His host said not a word on such matters. 
Neither had Mr. Topknot the heart to pry into 
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them. He was at once overwhelmed by the 
kindness of his host and frightened by his 
manner of living, for the place was a strange 
combination of a princely palace and an armed 
camp. So Mr. Topknot found himself entirely 
at ease only in the library, where he was left 
alone to commune with Confucius and the 
lesser sages through the ponderous dusty 
volumes. 

Mr. Topknot stayed five days, and felt that 
he had stayed but a day or two. When he 
mentioned leaving, however, his host hastily 
stopped him by saying that he hoped he 
would stay at least a fortnight longer and see 
the beauties of the mountains, which would 
grow more beautiful day by day as the au- 
tumnal leaves turned ablaze. Notwithstanding 
his host’s ardent endeavor to make him feel at 
home, Mr. Toyknot had a growing uneasiness 
within, and insisted upon going because, he 

said, his family needed his presence. 

- Whereupon his host said: ‘Very well. 
You have, of course, a duty to look after your 
family. Since, however, we are grown old 
and may not live long enough to see each 
Otaer again, let us have some fun. [ re- 
member that you used to love to sing over the 
seven-stringed zither.” He then commanded 
the pages to bring in the wine and the 
musical instrument. When the wine had gone 
round several times and everyone was in a 
talking mood, one of the attendant gentlemen 
played the zither and sang the ‘‘South 
Flower Song,” in which he commended its 
beauty, and made a touching contrast between 
it and the slime with its foul odour, out of 
which the flower grows. Another sang the 
“Song of the Chrysanthemum” in which he 
praised its vigor and sweet scent which 
neither cold nor frost could destroy. Mr. 


Topknot responded with the “Song of 
Ginseng,” in which he extolled the virtues of 
ginseng as a medical herb, and wished his 
friends to live as long as the “Immortal 
Tortoise.” 

Last of all the host sang. He sang the 
“Legend of Hong Giltong,’’ the renowned free 
lance of the Middle Ages. Hong was born the 
bastard son of anobleman. He was excluded 
from all honorable careers because of his 
shameful birth and at home he found no 
parental love. In society he was looked upon 
with contempt; he was condemned to a 
life of poverty and ignominy for no fault of 
his own. His natural sympathies were all for 
the despised and downtrodden people, and 
by the vicissitudes of life he was driven to 
defend their cause. Therefore he collected 
an invisible army of several hundred men. 
He spread them secretly all over the country, 
and through them he warned shameless 
parents, punished corrupt officials, avenged 
the wrongs of the innocent and relieved the 
poor, deserving and friendless. The singer 
had a naturally good musical voice. He put 
so much feeling into the song that when he 
had finished singing, there was found nota 
dry eye in the whole company! He, too, 
abruptly rose and bid every one good-night 
and left the room. 

The next morning the tall footman with a 
fine horse again appeared, and carried our 
hero out of the forest just as he had brought 
him into it. When they reached the main 
road, the footman wished him good luck, 
bowed and disappeared as quickly and myste- 
riously as he had appeared so short a time 
snce. 

(To be Continued) 
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The second Annual Religious Education Confer- 
ence of the Korea Methodist Church was held in the 
Diamond Mountains from July 29th to August 8th. 
The Conference motto was ‘‘ Live Forcefully.’’ The 
day’s program began with prayer meeting at 6:00 
A. M., followed by a course in the Denmark system of 
physical training and then breakfast ; the hours follow- 
ing were devoted to study until half past twelve, and 
the afternoon to rest and recreation. A vesper service 
was held at eight o’clock in the evening, after which 
special programs were enjoyed. In a recent report 
from the Department of Education of the Korea 
Methodist Church we read the following items of 
interest :— 

Epworth League. During this quarter (from April 
to June) Epworth Leagues were organized in 5 
churches. In the Seoul District on June 19th a Union 
Epworth League Meeting was held in the Central 
Y. M. C, A. auditorium. - An interesting program was 
provided, with a lecture by Dr. Hugh Cynn. 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Preparatory Insti- 
tutes have been held in eighteen cities throughout the 
country and in five centers in Seoul. 

Sunday School Work. Two thousand copies of 
Mothers’ Sunday programs and the same number of 
Children’s Day programs were sent out. Also, on June 
22 the Children’s Song Book Committee met and decid- 
ed to have this book completed by the end of the year. 


Hamheung 
(From an Agricultural Missionary’s letter.) 


‘‘We held ten schools in this South Hamkyung 
province, teaching a total of four hundred farmers, as 
the average aitendance was forty farmers at each 
school. At night we had crowds, from two to seven 
hundred attending the open meetings. I estimated 
that over three thousand people saw my agricultural 
‘pictures on the screen during the five weeks, One 
interesting thing was that half the students were non- 
christians. After one of the schools one of them 
remarked, ‘‘We all thought Christianity was just some 
sort of useless belief but now we see it has something 
to do with life and living. Why it is quite different! ”’ 
The local pastors have all these men’s names for 
follow up work and contacts. 

For five weeks we sat on the floor, ate off the 
floor, slept on the floor, wrote on the floor, and washed 
on the floor, all in one room, six by eight or ten feet 
in size. Mr. Clark says he is going to write a book 
- when he gets home on the three greatest inventions 
of the West, ‘‘A table, a chair, anda bed.’’ He said 
this when kneeling down holding a 4-inch mirror 
(cracked) in one hand and his razor in the other, try- 
ing to shave.’’ 
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‘‘We have had lots of rain here, and there are 
floods in all parts of North Manchuria. Our farming 
community near here had been getting along well but 
now the water in the Sungari river has risen so high 
as to entirely cover their fields. They say the grain 
will be lost if the rice is covered with water for 4 
days. The Sungari is still rising and there is no doubt 
their crop:is lost. They are in a terrible state of 
mind over it! Can you not put an appeal for funds 
for these poor people who have put their all in their 
crops and now have lost that? There are about 70 
families of Christians in Kuchangtun who have sus- 
tained this loss. If you can raise some funds to help 
them, somewhat of a burden will be lifted from our 
shoulders. 

There are still nearly 2,000 Korean refugees here 
and we are holding services with them every week 
and about 70 of the children are attending our Summer 
Day School held in our Church. (Extract from a letter 
from Dr. Charles S. Deming.) 


Notes on Chinese Work 

Miss K. Elliott, of the Oriental Mission, Seoul, 
who left for her future field of service in Peiping in 
July, got a pleasant surprise when the Chinese Church 
presented her with a beautiful Chinese Bible, to show 
their appreciation of her services as organist for the 
preceding few months. Her ministry greatly helped 
the services, as since Miss Lois Wang left, we have 
had no organist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hsu, who have been working in 
Wonsan among the Chinese for nearly four years, left 
for Peiping in July, where Mr. Hsu expects to take 
further training. They were well liked in Wonsan 
and Mrs. Hsu will be especially missed as she spoke 
Korean fluently. Mr. and Mrs. Sai, formerly of Che- 
mulpo, are expected to take their place, and we hope 
that all who are interested will help them with their 
prayers. The work is especially difficult now. 


Evangelist Chang Feng Wing is itinerating again 
in the Canadian field (Ham Kyeng Provinces) and 
finds much to encourage him. The readiness the 
hearers manifest in receiving the Gospel and the sted- 
fastness in the progress of those who decided to be 
Christians last year, make us greatly long for a 
placed worker in this district. 


Miss Quinn, who has been ill for several months, 
is now improving, and while not yet as strong as form- 
erly, expects to continue, with the help of the Chinese 
Committee, to care for the work. 


Faith Casts Out Fear in Cholera Times 


Extracts from an Address on Reminiscences. 
By Mr. IKCHAI YI, EDITED BY MRS. W. A. NOBLE 


eb Qe’ PAI CHAI Boys’ School opened 

WL) its fall term in 1889, I was admitted 
and as a stulent. Thus, when I was 
te"oy eighteen years old, I began to acquire 
a modern or western style education. 

In June 1894, on graduation, I was asked by 
Rev. H. G. Apnenzeller to go as an interpreter 
of English for the foreign missionary doctors 
who had volunteered their services to care for 
the patients who were suffering from the ter- 
rible cholera scourge then prevailing through- 
out Korea. I worked steadily in that service 
for about two months, or until all signs of 
cholera had disappeared. 

I was glad when that work was over and 
was very thankful not to have contracted the 
disease. I believed that God had answered 
prayer and had spared my life because I was 
the only son of my widowed mother. While a 
great many were dying all around me, I scar- 
cely felt that I was really alive; I seemed to 
work automatically. From childhood I had 
fearec| dead bodies, but day and night, while 
interpreting for the doctors, dying people held 
no terrors for me; nor was I terrified, though 
I touched many dead bodies, even as much as 
a baker touches dough when he kneads the 
dough for bread. This fearlessness of dead 
bodies, and of the supposed demons about 
them (as Paganism teaches), was with me 
because of my faith in Christ, our Saviour. It 
humbles me to think of the abundant blessings 
I have received, and that I do so little for my 
Master’s sake. 

Later on, I was asked to take a Government 
position. Most officials were very corrupt and 
is was almost impossible to obtain official posi- 
tion or rank without giving bribes. I am glad 
to say that I never gave a single cash piece to 
secure rank. I went abroad in the service of 
the Diplomatic Corps, to St. Petersburg, Rus- 


sia. When I returned, I was appointed toa 
magistracy. I have been greatly favored by 


His Majesty, the former Emperor of Korea. I 


remained in an official position until the an- 
nexation of Korea to Japan. Whether in an 
official or in a private capacity, I have tried to 
be an honest Christian. 


Now it is July, 1932, and I rejoice to be still 
working for the Master. 

About 483 years ago, in the year 1449, there 
lived a famous king called Sei Chong, who 
was the 4th king of the Yi Dynasty of Korea. 
He invented Korea’s Syllabary, or alphabet of 
easy script characters for reading, and after he 
had consulted and labored with great scholars 
to perfect it he taught it and made it known 
throughout the land. After his death a monu- 
ment was set up in his memory, honoring him 
as a great sage of Korea. 


In a direct line he was the 15th ancestor of 
myself. I love Sei Chong because he made it 
possible through his invention of the Syllabary 
for the Holy Bible to be translated into the 
vernacular of the people, and thus the preach- 
ing of the Holy Name of Christ can more easily 
reach every nook and corner of Korea. 

My eleventh ancestor was Shoon Chun, a 
descendant of Sei Chong, and a renowned 
teacher of the doctrines of Confucius and 
Mencius. He had about 800 followers whom 
he taught. He said to them ‘‘Alas, my dear 
children, accept this advice with great con- 
sideration. One who strives to be round may 
roll away ; one who strives to be square may 
meet obstructions. Thou shouldest be neither 
round nor square. Strive to be round outside 
and circumspect within.” The idea is to be 
friendly to all around you, and to keep your 
judgments and criticisms of others inside your 
own heart. We, his descendants, try to keep 
his precepts, 
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Criminal or Christian? 


J. KELLY UNGER 


QN THE SIDE of a beautiful mountain, 
5,000 ft. above sea level, in the midst 
of the Chiri Range, are the Summer 

f~~s Camp Grounds of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Mission. Even in the middle of sum- 
mer (while the valleys below are burning in 
the heat) the winds whistle, the days are 
chilly, and the nights are cold. One keeps a 
big log fire burning brightly the whole time 
he is there, wears heavy clothing and sleeps 
under several blankets. Rain comes almost 
daily and this is cold and in torrents. 

Rarely, during this vacation time, is there a 
day when there are not some Korean friends 
up to see one or other of the missionaries. 
Once a Korean minister and several laymen 
were out walking one Saturday afternoon, 
climbing the peaks around the range and 
viewing the distant scenes of their native land 
from the wondrous heights. About a mile 
from the Camp Grounds there is a fine spring 
and those who are strong in body make this 
one of their trips for an afternoon. As they 
came along the path, nearly at the top of a 
high ridge, one of the party noticed something 
large lying in the grass some little distance off 
to the side. Now this range of mountains is 
noted for its large wild game and one con- 
stantly has the feeling, when tramping the 
wilds, that anything may appear in such a 
‘place as this. Leopard, tiger, bear, wild deer 
and other smaller game have been captured in 
the range. But a second look proved that this 
large form hiding in the grass was a human 
being. Had it been an animal, fear only 
would have grasped them, but when they saw 
that it was aman both fear and sudden sur- 
prise overtook them. They approached him, 
put he only crouched in the grass, letting it 
be known by his action that he wanted no 
contact with them. They spoke to him and 
asked what he was doing there, but he refused 
to answer, merely remaining dumb. Further 


effort on their part revealed the tragedy, he 
was a leper. 

They found that though their questions 
were many his answers were few. Neverthe- 
less they finally got his story, and it was this. 
Some months earlier in our Beiderwolf Leper 
Home about sixty leper inmates had to be 
dismissed for lack of finances. This young 
man, for he was a young man still in years, 
was one of the unfortunate number. For 
many years he had been a resident of the 
leper home and just a short while before he 
was sent out, it had been my privilege to 
baptise him. This meant that he had gone 
through at least three years of study of the 
Bible, had been of such a character as to be 
recommended for baptism by the church 
session, and that he had passed a severe ex- 
amination on church government, the sacra- 
ments, the Bible, and practical religion. But 
he had to leave the colony because there 
were insufficient funds. When he got to his 
home he found that just as finances had forced 
him out on the world, so had his disease forced 
him from the world in which he tried to live, 
for his family, fearing him, refused to receive 
him in the house ; society refused to receive 
him in its midst, and even the church refused 
to let him attend a single Christian service. 
He found himself with not a soul to associate 
with, none to talk to. 

But he had to live and yet there was really no 
way to, for not a job was open. Everybody 
shunned him. Beggary was all that was left, 
but remember who he was. Think of the 
Christian training and spiritual understanding 
he had. Moreover what had he done that 
was wrong? He was merely the innocent 
victim of a disease. How could he help it ? 
He could not and yet he was worse off than a 
criminal. The family will gladly receive back 
into its midst a criminal, even if he were a 
criminal and had to blame himself. The 
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church throws open its doors wide to the 
criminal, pleads with him to enter in, and 
rightly so. Society, when the crime had been 
atoned for, frees the door of it and gives him 
another chance. But not so with the leper, 
there is no way out for him. Though innocent 
of any wrongdoing he must suffer far worse 
than if he had committed some sin. 

He endured this as long as he could but 
saw no hope of any change, and finally gave 
up in despair. Gathering up what little his 
own family could give him he began his 
weary journey in an unwelcome world, the 
leper alone. There was only one other 
chance of his getting any other earthly 
companion and that was to meet up with an- 
other leper. The leper was alone, and yet not 
alone for God was with the leper. After 
tramping around the sweltering valleys for 
over a week, he made a final, a desperate deci- 
sion. It was two-fold. First, that he would 
not beg. He was a Christian he said and did 
not think it right tobeg. Second, he would put 
his case in the hands of God alone. With this 
mind he went to the mountains. Said he, “I 
will let God keep me alive as long as He wishes. 
Whether I live or die I am in His hands.” 
For ten days he wandered about the moun- 
tains, eating nothing but leaves, roots, and 
whatever he found in the woods; when too 
weary to walk further he lay down in the tall 
grass, not realizing that he was near a camp 
or even a path where men might find him. 
During the cold nights he had covered himself 
with grass, cuddled up and slept the sleep of 
the exhausted, and thus the Korean minister 
and his friends found him there. It was late 
Saturday afternoon, night was fast approach- 
ing; the camp was a mile away and they did 
not want to be caught on the rocky path and 
dangerous trail at night. Thus they begged 
the poor leper to accompany them back to the 
camp, confident that something could be done 
to help him along, but he would not go, and 
there they had to leave him. On Saturday 
night the rain came in torrents, on Sunday this 
group of Koreans had planned to tell some of 
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the missionaries about the fellow, get a coolie 
to go and bring the man in on his back, and 


_ try and arrange some kind of solution. How- 


ever the rain came so ceaselessly and in such 
torrents that these Koreans knew they could 
not get anybody to go, and thus they did not 
see any of the missionaries. By Monday 
morning the rain was lighter and they came 
to us with the story. At once we got busy 
preparing to go but before we could get 
started the poor creature, whipped by the 
elements, arrived in camp, having walked the 
whole distance. He had gone down to the 
Korean servant’s house and when‘! arrived he 
was standing by a fire on the outside of the 
house trying to dry his clothes while shivering 
with cold. They had given him his dinner, 
the first he had had in ten days. Said they, 
‘*He did not eat it, he swallowed it whole.” 
A young Korean man who was standing near 
by, and who had seen the leper three weeks 
before, said you could hardly have recog- 
nized him, he had fallen off so. 


But the thing that impressed me was that 
still he was a leper. Clothes soaking, shiver- 
ing with cold, he stood on the outside of the 
house warming his weakened body as best he 
could. He could not go into the house. And 
when they gave him his food it was with ex- 
ceeding care that his hands did not touch 
them. 


And then I saw that his clothes had in one 
place turned red. What could it be; what do © 
you suppose? It was his hymn book which, — 
soaked by the rains, had dyed his clothing — 
through. All these days and weeks he had — 
carefully carried his book of Christian songs. : 
What could he sing while waiting to die, while — 
being treated like a criminal ? 


. After drying him out we talked of what to 
do with and for him, We finally decided two 
things. First, that it was not wrong, as he had : 
decided, for him to beg. Second, that with 
the $5.00 I gave him he could live two or 
three months. He was to apply for admittance 
to the Government Leper Colony, which was | 


THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


being enlarged somewhat at that time, and 
wait for admittance. 

With real sadness I saw him start down 
the mountain side, having a ‘new mind” 


about the wrong of begging, his song book 
in his pocket, the best smile a leper’s face 
could produce, and still a Christian, yet ready 
to be treated like a Criminal. 


Buying up the Opportunity 


B. W. BILLINGS, D. D. 


N EXPOSITION was held this sum- 
mer in Seoul. A little group of 
Christian workers decided to use the 
opportunity, which the presence of 
large crowds would afford, to preach the 
Gospel which is still the only hope of the 
world. The weather was extremely hot. 
There were many difficulties to be overcome 
and many annoying delays. In spite of these 
things the plans were made and carried on. 
Patience and hard work finally won out. 
Two Japanese Christians, Mr. Niwa and Mr. 
Yamasaka, helped greatly in securing a permit 
for the use of a plot of ground near the main 
extrance to the Exposition. A Chinese Chris- 
tian contractor, Mr. Wang, attended to the 
erection of the tent where evangelistic ser- 
vices were held. The police department gave 
their consent and the tent was set up and 
seating provided for about four hundred 

people. Services were opened August Ist. and 
' meetings were held every night with the ex- 
ception of one night when there was a heavy 
rain. Forty-three meetings were held. The 
total number in attendance at these meetings 
was reported to be 16,484, including 10,507 
men and 5,977 women, or an average of about 
883 per meeting. The Methodist and Presby- 
terians, the Holiness Church and the Salvation 
Army, the Y. M. C. A.. the W. C. T. U., the 
Christian Literature Society and the Bible 
Society all cooperated in the conduct and sup- 
port of these meetings. A booth was set up 
where over 2,000 portions of scripture and 
Christian books were sold. During these 
meetings 55,0C0 tracts were distributed; 1389 
men and 863 women are reported .as having 
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given their names promising to believe in 
Jesus. This is an average of over 52 for each 
meeting, 


What was done to follow up such decisions? 
About 1,400 of these were Seoul people. 
Notices were sent out to the local churches 
notifying them of decisions in their vicinity so 
that they could follow up the work thus be- 
gun. Notices concerning some 400 of the 
others have already gone to the country and 
the remainder will be sent out soon. Dr. 
Bercovitz made it possible for Elder Kim Ik 
Hyun of Andong to come and follow up some 
of these new decisions. Elder Kim reports 
having looked up 230 cases and says that 74 of 
these have made very definite decisions and 
are now attending church services. 


Mr. Hugh Miller served as treasurer. He 
reports having received Yen 685.91. The 
total expenses were Yen 679.66 so no fur- 
ther appeal for funds will be necessary. The 
Committee in charge is deeply grateful to 
all those who by their gifts made it possible to 
buy up this fine evangelistic opportunity. 


A great deal of the success of these meet- 
ings is due to the faithfulness and enthusiasm 
of the Chairman of the Committee, Rev. Won 
Ik Sang. The Holiness Church assisted great- 
ly in furnishing music and personal workers. 
The Salvation Army Band, Kyung Sin Band 
and Pai Chai Band all helped. Many others 
bad a share. All who had any part in this 
campaign felt richly rewarded as they saw the 
wonderful response of those in attendance. 

The Gospel still meets the needs of men. 


Lest we Forget—Then and Now 


R. C. COEN 


Church Leadership : 


Self-propagation 


“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth labourers.’’ Luke 10:2 


THEN 
Pr, FROTESTANT Christianity did not first 


A come into Korea with the mission- 

it aries, nor has it progressed since 
eves, then chiefly through their endeavors. 
The Christian Church in Korea has from its 
beginning been largely self-propagating. Fifty 
years ago now, at least three years before any 
missionary resided in Korea, there were some 
‘85 Korean Christians in the valleys of Man- 
churia, who had become converts to the new 
faith through reading the New Testament 
in Korean, and had already received baptism 
at the hands of the Scottish missionaries in 
‘Manchuria. It was some of these Korean 
Christians and some of the men who had 
assisted in the preparation and distribution of 
those Gospels who, at the risk of their lives, 
crossed over into Korea and began preaching 
the Good News to their relatives and neigh- 
bours (especially in Seoul and Sorai village, in 
Whanghai province). Thus there were already 
a number of Protestant Christians in Korea 
when the first missionaries entered the 
country, and it was largely from these 
Christians that the first church organizations 
were formed. 


And this beginning proved to be prophetic 
of what was to follow. In the early Church 
in Korea the conviction that every Christian 
should be an evangelist and do personal work 
was very strong. This accounts for the fact 
that by far the greater number of the 
churches in Korea were founded, not by 
missionaries directly, not by paid workers, but 
by individual laymen who preached to their 
relatives, friends and neighbours, and won 
them to Christ. 


When the great revival swept over Korea 
25 years ago, it was distinctly a movement in 
and by the Korean Church, and the large in- 
gathering of new believers in the years 
immediately following was largely due to the 
efforts of the church members themselves. 


NOW 


To day there are almost twice as many 
Korean people to be won for Christ and His 
Church as there were fifty years ago. 
Evangelization, or at least the results from 
evangelization, have not kept pace with the 


increasing population. Taking the country as 
a whole there is but one Christian to 70 of the 
population, and in many provinces less than 
one to 200 of the population. And, while there 
are churches all over the country, north, 
south, east, and west, there still remain large 
and numerous unreached districts with no 
churches, and few or no Christians, in them. 


To-day, whatever the cause or causes may 
be, it is admitted by all that both the mission- 
aries and the Korean Christians, as a whole, 
do not have the zeal for preaching to 
unbelievers that for so long was the pride of 
the Korean Church. There are still those 
who do have it, but they are all too few. 
There are yet many others who are about the 
King’s business, thousands of them, but their 
field of labour is too largely restricted to the 
Church itself—to those who have already 
come to know and confess Christ as their 
Lord. The gospel is not being carried into 
new fields as it used to be carried. 


To-day also, explain it as we can or will, the 
fact remains that while there are every year 
thousands reported as won for Christ and 
actually received into the Church in Korea, 
the total membership of the Church has 
increased but little in the last ten years. Not 
only is less work being done, but even the 
permanent results of what is done are 
disappointingly small. 

What has been said does not imply failure in 
the work of the missions and Churches in 
Korea. It indicates a difference of emphasis 
in the work—a necessity perhaps during the 
period of nurturing and organizing the 
Church. But there is a double challenge in the 
situation—the challenge of the unreached 
millions on every hand, and the challenge of 
FIRST PRINCIPLES calling us back once more 
to our primary task of preaching the Gospel 
to those who have not heard. Truly the 
harvest is great and the laborers are few. 
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Characteristics of Korean Art 


HELEN E, 


FERNALD 


(Miss Helen Elizabeth Fernald, the author of this article, is at present the curator of the 
Oriental Museum at the University of Pennsylvania, and an authority on Oriental art. She visited 


Korea last year.—Editor. ) 


V7 tm REAT ART NEVER sprang full grown 


(31 into existence, as did Minerva from 
bout the head of Zeus. Its growth is slow 
Fea like that of a fruit tree. Each people 
may fave its own indigenous type of tree but 
the best fruit is the result of grafting and 
cross fertilization, and foreign trade has often 
played Burbank to art. How much does 
Egypt owe to Crete? What would the Gold- 
en Age of Greece have been without its 
earlier contacts with Persia? What did 
Italian painting receive from the Byzantine 
world? The art of China, long thought to 
have been developed in absolute isolation, is 
now known to be no exception to the rule. 
From Central Asia, India, Bactria, and even 
dis tant Greece and Rome, art influences were 
pouring in, even during earliest historic times, 
Centuries of selected crosses resulted in a 
great blossoming of art, art full of subtle 
strains from other lands, but all uniting to 
produce something gloriously Chinese. 

Here in the West we have but recently 
come to know anything about Korean art. It 
has been rather hastily assumed that what- 
ever art had existed in Korea was Chinese, 
merely transplanted into Korean soil. But 
greater familiarity with some of the fine ex- 
amples of early Buddhist art, brought to Japan 
from Korea at the time Buddhism was intro- 
duced, has revealed the fact that this is not 
Chinese sculpture, not Chinese painting, not 
Chinese craftwork, but something with an 
individuality of its own. The subjects are 
Chinese (originally Indian), the arrangements 
sven are quite according to tradition. But, in 
spite of the close relationship to Chinese art, 
the whole feeling is different, the treatment 
quite far removed from that which is typical 
xf the Chinese. Who could mistake the 
VYumedono Kwannon, the paintings of the 


wherein the difference lies. 


Tamamushi Shrine, or even the small carved 
musician ornaments of the Horyuji baldachin 
for Chinese work! Yet it is not easy to state. 
Excavations in: 
Korea have helped to clarify our minds, how- 
ever, and emphasize those qualities which are 
fundamentally Korean. 

The Chinese sculptures that were brought 
to Korea at the time of the introduction of 
Buddhism were those of the Wei period. Wei 
sculptures are above all sturdy. The bodies 
are squat. The composition, whether of 
standing or seated figures, tends to suggest a 
low pyramid and conveys a sense of solidity, 
power, immobility, a peace that is utterly 
detached from this world. But what was the 
result when brought into contact with Korean 
art sensitiveness ? Korean feelings translated 
the short bodies into tall graceful figures by 
lengthening the lines, pulling out every 
chunky curve into long swinging swayings, 
loops and ellipses. Heads, necks, and hands 
were modelled more delicately, the expression 
of the face was changed so that instead of a 
remote serenity, an inner radiance of spirit 
seemed reflected in it. Immobility gave place 
to movement. Often it is the slow floating 
type of motion that is suggested, as in the 
case of the Yumedono Kwannon. But faster 
rhythms may frequently be seen also, as for 
instance, in the case of apsarases or flying 
angels in which the wide flowing scarfs 
of the Chinese versions are converted into 
narrow quivering ribbons of far greater 
length, with ends that are pointed like darts. 
Those who remember the little angel musi- 
cians in relief on the Silla bronze bell of 782 
A.D. will recall them as full of movement, 
the rhythm of the thin flying lines behind the 
figures suggesting long flickering flames. 

The quality of delicacy is seen in the paint- 
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ings on the so-called Tamamushi Shrine; what 
we know of early Chinese painting (notably 
some of the frescoes at Tun Huang and cer- 
tain reliefs on stone apparently copied from 
paintings) tells us that Chinese spacing was 
from the first simple and large. The space 
around a figure formed just as essential a part 
of the design as that within it. Thus figures 
often filled the panels within which they were 
composed. But the Korean tendency to 
daintiness resulted in a greater proportion of 
the total space being give up to background in 
which small delicate figures were dotted here 
and there and connected with each other by 
long waving scarfs, sweeping lines of cliff, or 
masses of lace-like trees. The result is a type 
of composition in which the design lies center- 
ed in the motif, or group of motives, without 
any dependence on the space around them. 
They are ornaments set onto a background 
like so many jewels and the background itself 
is not an essential part of the design other- 
wise. 

That the taste for refinement of art forms, 
for delicacy of flowing line, is distinctly 
Korean characteristic may be verified by 
delving back into earlier Korean art history, 
by an examination of the archeological 
finds. At Lo Lang we can see before our 
eyes examples of imported Chinese art and 
side ‘by side with them the Korean products 
which developed as a result of the contact. 
Lo Lang was a Chinese colony founded in 108 
B. ©. It lasted about four hundred years 
during which time artistic objects of daily use 
were constantly being sent over from China, 
such as bronze mirrors, sacrificial and cooking 
vessels, weapons, jewelry, and lacquer bowls. 
In the tombs these imported objects were 
found together with their local copies or ver- 
sions. The differences may be noted, for in- 
stance, in the lacquer objects. The bowls im- 
ported from China (bearing Chinese inscrip- 
tions giving date and place of manufacture) 
are sturdy, with large, simple designs strongly 
spaced. But various boxes found with them 
seem to have been made locally and the deco- 
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rations on them consist of fine delicate clouP 
scrolls, innumerable little curling waves, and 
stary patterns like those of snow flakes seen 
under the microscope. Such delicate orna- 
ment is known in China on some of the T’ang 
inlaid mirrors, and jewelry, but not until two 
centuries later. That this delicacy is fully in 
accordance with early native Korean taste can 
be further demonstrated at Kyongju (Keishu). 
The lacey pierced patterns of the golden 
crowns discovered there in the fifth and sixth 
century tombs, and the lovely belt plaques of 
cut gold, have no counterpart in China. High, 
elaborate crowns of delicate bronze tracery 
appear on the Yumedono Kwannon, and the 
four guardians of the Horyuji altar, as on other 
Korean works of the Suiko period in Japan. 
The delicate tracery of the pierced bronze 
bands of the Tamamushi Shrine and the haloes 
of the baldachin ornaments already mentioned 
are also expressions of this tendency in 
Korean art. Fragments of similar Tamamushi 
work on horse-trappings found at Kyongju 
are further proof that this taste was a charac- 
teristic Korean one. 


Thus, in the blossoming time of Korean art, 
which took place between the fifth and the 
fifteenth centuries, these few art qualities, 
among others, stand out as being fundament- 
ally Korea: a.—The long nervous flowing 
lines narrowed to a delicate thinness and ar- 
ranged to suggest motion, not of a violent 
type but that of an object wafted along ona 
gentle breeze. 2.—An almost rococo daintl- 
ness of decoration, whether it be of figures or 
floral motives, in which the design occupies a 
small place in a large space. 3.—Delicacy 
of design in lacelike tracery‘of enriching orna- 
ment, involving rich contrasts in dark and 
light. 4.—Above all, and less definable, a 
spiritual beauty that suggests great refine- 
ment and sweetness of character, such beauty 
as shines forth from the face of the dark 
wooden Miroku in the Chuguji nunnery at 
Horyuji, one of the world’s masterpieces of 
sculpture. 

“The Korean Student Bulletin,” 


A Frank Confession 
F, S. MILLER 


6 SPER soe i TEACHING is very 

4 ‘good but it is impossible to live 

% up to it,” remarked, an non-be- 

eo lieving villager to So, the keeper 

of the little general store on. Clear Stream 
market-place. 

“Of course no one can obey in his own 
strength,’”’ So answered, “it is God who works 
in us, not that we take hold of God’s hand 
with our feeble, uncertain grasp, but that 
when we reach out for help God Almighty 
seizes our hands and never lets go. Let me 
tell you what I mean.”’ 

“My mother kept a beershop in a poor little 
hovel on the main street of Chungju. The 
missionaries came to our city and bought the 
house next door to us and made it over into 
a church. We all became interested in their 
message because we could not help hearing it 
through the brush fence. Finally we gave up 
our business and joined the church. 

“A year iater, when the big flood struck 
Chungju, our home was washed down the 
stream but the church was left standing just 
on the edge of the devastated area. I had 
taken the missionary’s English Bible off 
the pulpit and put it in my clothes box 
with my New Testament. A week later a 
man brought my box back from where he had 
found it half buried in the sand. It was the 
missionary’s Bible and my Testament that 
showed him to whom the box belonged and 
moved him to return clothing, books, box and 
all. Four. hundred houses were washed away 
and forty people were drowned but God pre- 
served our lives and even my box. 

Then, after several years, I became a col- 
porteur traveling with a donkeyload of books 
all over the region north of Chungju. Then I 
1ad my first fall. When pastor Kim took 
typhus away down the railroad and the mis- 
sjionary sent me to Taiku to get a physiciaa 
ind guide him to the deep mountain valley 


where Kim lay sick, my covetousness got the 
better of me. I saw a good chance of making 
some money by buying goods on the Taiku 
market and selling them in Chungju. The re- 
sult was that when I arrived at the station the 
train and the doctor had left without me. Of 
course, I thought, the missionary will dis- 
charge me, but he only showed me how un- 
faithful I had been and gave me _ another 
chance. 

“We had always been the poorest of the 
poor after my father died and now, as we saw 
savings multiply, first we bought a good 
house, which was all right. Then we began to 
grow miserly and put out our money at high 
usury and I took less and less interest in my 
colporteur work and instead of winning men 
to Christ I made enemies of them. 

“That poor donkey, many a time he went 
hungry or ate the thatch off his shed because 
we kept the money given us to buy barley for 
him. Finally he died, and I fear starvation 
helped kill him, though I told the missionary 
it was old age. You see how weak I was. 

“Finally I gave up colporteur work and 
started into business on a heathen market- 
place where there was no church. We stop- 
ped worshipping entirely, saying it was too 
far to church. To show you how far we had 
fallen, in order to obtain a stock of beans and 
grain to sell we gave our fifteen year old 
daughter in marriage to a non-believer, he to 
supply the grain. For this we were suspend- 
ed from the church, but by that time we did 
not care. 

“Of course we did not have God’s blessing 
on our enterprise and our capital kept shrink- 
ing through bad debts and the grain we ate 
ourselves till we became bankrupt. Then I 
hurt my foot and blood-poisoning set in. As I 
tossed in pain on the matting of our little. 
room, applying useless and expensive Korean 
medicine, watching the poison creep slowly up 
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my leg and looking only for death, who 
should put his head in our door but the 
missionary. 

He was passing through our market-place 
and enquired where we lived and called to 
persuade us to repent and try again. When 
he found out my hopeless condition, he asked 
me if I did not want to go to the hospital. I 
assured him I did but how was I to get there 
and how pay the expenses after I entered. 
He said he was going directly to the city, that 
he would get a place for me in the hospital 
and send a rickshaw for me the next day. 


‘‘When the doctor saw my foot he said, 
‘That missionary saved your life. One more 
day and it would have been too late.’ After 
weeks of treatment I was able to walk about 
and sought work as a servant in one of the 
missionary homes, because I wanted to get 
-back to God and the church, for my own and 
my family’s sake. One of the families took 
- me in and provided us with a house. 


“Then an epidemic of typhoid came to the 
_ village caused by people up stream washing 
infected clothing in the irrigation canal from 
which we all drank, so the policeman said. 
My wife died of it, and I also had it, and the 
children were running the house and store, 
when who should look in at my bedroom door 
but that same missionary. He had come in the 
nurse’s auto with the doctor and nurse, he had 
been summoned to see another patient. When 
they were through there the doctor visited me 
out of charity and left medicine. I told the 
neighbors that every time I was dangerously 
ill that missionary turned up just at the right 
time. It was plainly the guidance of cur loving 
and patient Heavenly Father. 


“T recovered, but as I lay there and thought 
things over I saw how Gcd had taken hold of 
me and would not let me go and I decided that 
when I recovered I would rejoin the church. 
I have done so and I hope and trust that I and 
the children may remain true this time by the 
help of God. Just let Him take hold of you 
and he will see you through to the end.” 


Notes and Personals 


United Church of Canada 
New Arrival: 
Miss M. Bourns, Hamheung. 
Returned from Furlough : 
Miss K. McMillan, Lungchingtsun. ~ 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Returned from Furlough : 

Capt. and Mrs. M. L. Swinehart, Seoul. — 
Miss W. B. Greene, Kunsan. 
Miss J. Crane, Chunju. 
Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. Talmage, Kwangju. 
Dr. and Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Chunju. 
Dr. and Mrs. W. M. Clark, Seoul. 


Methodist Mission, North (W. F. M.S.) 
Returned from Furlough : 
Miss M. Stover, Seoul, 
Miss G. H. Wood, Seoul. 
Miss Ethel Butts, Pyengyang. 


Methodist Mission, South (W. F. M. S.) 
Returned from Furlough : 
Miss R. Diggs, Seoul. 


Presbyterian Mission, North 
Returned from Furlough : 
Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Bigger, Pyengyang. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Hunt, Chairyung. 
Dr. and Mrs. S. L. Roberts, Pyengyang. 
Miss E. L. Shields, Seoul. 
Miss V. L. Snook, Pyengyang. 
Rev. H. M. Bruen, Taikv. 
Miss V. F. Ingerson, Syenchun. 
Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Henderson, Taiku. 
Miss E. J. Sharrocks, Andong. 
Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Anderson, Seoul, 
New Arrivals : 
Miss Edith Myers, Pyengyang. 
Miss Minnie C. Davie, Chungju. 
Rey. and Mrs. George Adams, Andong. 


Pyengyang Foreign School 
New Arrivals ; 
Miss Mabel A. Axworthy, Pyengyang. 
Mr. G. Chandler, 
Miss Mary K. Thomas. 


Seoul Foreign School 
New Arrivals: 
Miss Inez Bennett. 
Miss J. 8. Dearmon. 
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_ ‘Telephone Ss PUBLISHING & SUPPLIES 


KOREA CLOTH 


(Manufactured for over twenty years) 


When you purchase Korea Cloth you get absolutely fast material. 
Every yard guaranteed. Sample cards gladiy sent upon request. 


SORE FLOR 


Men’s hose made in cotton and silk. Women’s Stockings can be 
had in cotton or in all-pure-silk. It pays ‘to buy Ladies’ Songdo 
Stockings, the kind that stand washing. 


SOR SO Slike 


Songdo Silk, like Korea Cloth, is dyed with ‘the fastest dyes in 
existence and is 28 inches wide. 


SHIRTS 


Shirts are made to order from either Korea Cloth or Songdo Silk. 
Beautiful workmanship. 

Only Indanthren Dyes are used in the manufacture of Korea Cloth 
and Songdo Silk. 

Orders can be sent to the Salvation Army Trade Department. 
CR 


NAVY BLUE SERGE 


GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE 
IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


\ 58 INCHES WIDE 
Whe ei Bi ccc seees cdes ¥ 8.50 per yard 
ING UY Ck cree cane ¥ 6.25 ,, a 
Wier Lace ev ccs ceacts Lae Sera 
Was. BOGS: inns <eesaves> ¥ 6.25 ,, < 
No. 550.......... es ¥ 4.75 ,, pe 


CROCKERY—PHOENIX and OTHER WARE 
Made in Japan............ Send for price list 
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“THE KING OF LOVE” 


>» $¢ BW F 


A Story of the Life of Jesus 


Given in fifty-two Chapters In the Korean Language 
é 20 sen per copy 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Furikae 


K. 830 Keijo 12140 
Inside West Gate, Seoul 
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VOL XXVIL ‘ ‘THE KOREA MISSION FIELD 


A ONE-DAY VISIT 1S NOW POSSIBLE p am 
A Paradise for Alpinists, Sportsmen, and Lovers of the Beau- __ 
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*X —— KONGOSAN (DIAMOND MOUNTAIN 
(H 


; tiful in Nature. Ss Sa 
ae 6A cluster of high, rough mountains in East Central Chosen, - q 
KS composed of rough granite. Twelve thousand peaks rise 
a ns abruptly, one behind the other, separated by deep valleys — ay 
oa and colorful canyons through which icy mountain tor- 
Lao rents run down. oo 
Re ; ee a 
Ee Having been the centre of Buddhism these mountains abound 4 
« cay in temples and monasteries. s. E 
x . ee. 
<8 HOTELS: {  TOPENMAYITOOCL. 31. 
om rt Onseirt Hotel, Outer Kongo aa 
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THE RAILWAY BUREAU aise 
GOVERNMENT-GENERAL OF: CHOSEN > a 
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